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FOREWORD 


It's hard to visualise now that Weeping Cross and the area around it down Baswich Lane, along 
Weeping Cross Road and Cannock Road was once open countryside with a few grand old houses and 
farms and cottages dotted about. Now the old houses and farms have been demolished, the fields 
are covered with houses and no one would know that the fields and the houses had ever been there. 
Thinking of that sad loss to local heritage I had thought about compiling a book with the tentative title 
The Lost Houses of Weeping Cross to record for posterity some of the history with photographs of 
them. In the early 1990s I was fortunate to be in contact with Jean Wooster, nee Smith who was doing 
family research on her father Percy Smith who lived and worked in Weeping Cross and where Jean 
had been born and brought up. Knowing my interest in local history Jean contacted several older 
residents and some not so old who had long left the area and asked them if they would write down 
their memories for me. One of those who got in touch was Janet Baines, nee Ward who lived at 
Weeping Cross House from 1919 when she about fifteen months old until she married in 1948 and left 
the area. Her father Richard Pedley Ward continued to live there until his death in 1965. Soon after 
that the house and most of the land was sold. In 1995 Janet who was in her late 70s typed out her 
memories and sent them to me along with a number of old photos of Weeping Cross House and 
grounds which I hastily copied and returned to her promptly. 

Also through Jean Wooster I made contact with Josephine Parrott who in the 1950s and 60s had lived 
with her parents at Barnfields Farm further along from Weeping Cross House on the Cannock Road. 
Josephine too was very willing to write down her memories of living at Barnfields Farm another lost 
house and kindly allowed me to copy her unique photos of the old farm. These can be found online. 

I put the project on hold while I waited for the other people to put their memories on paper but for 
many because of ill health or age this did not happen. Meanwhile the saga of Baswich House was 
beginning to unfold. Over the years Baswich House with its large estate, previously called Weeping 
Cross House, played an important role in the local community. It had been a private residence and 
became a private boys' boarding school Baswich House School. Staffordshire County Council bought 
it with its extensive grounds and at first it housed a Training School for Police Drivers and went on to 
include Police Dog Training section, a Police Mounted Section, the Police Cadet Training School and 
the HQ of Staffordshire Police. Towards the end of the 1990s the County Council had built a new secure 
site for the police departments on Weston Road and some sections at Baswich House had already 
been closed. There were rumours that Staffordshire Police wanted to sell off the site for housing and 
later it was reported that Baswich House would be demolished. Despite numerous local protests it 
was demolished in March 2009 and became another one of The Lost Houses of Weeping Cross. 

Janet Baines's memories of Weeping Cross House are recorded here as she wrote them in 1995. I 
have added some relevant information without changing her story. In her own words we were only 
just in time. Weeping Cross House was built in the mid-19th century by John Twigg. In 1919 the Twigg 
family sold it to Richard and Gertrude Ward. 
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MEMORIES OF WEEPING CROSS HOUSE 


JANET BAINES, NEE WARD 

In 1919 my father Richard Pedley Ward always known as R.P. Ward bought Weeping Cross 
House a large old house on the right hand side as you go up Radford Bank, Stafford. He bought 
the house and 71 acres of land for £9000 at an auction in July of that year. I was only about 
fifteen months old when we moved there having been born at Shushions Manor Farm, Wheaton 
Aston in 1918 where my father had farmed for a number of years. My parents were both from 
Shropshire farming families, my mother Gertrude Alice, nee James born 1879 in Lilleshall, my 
father Richard Pedley Ward born 1882 in Cheswardine. My brother Ben, 11 and sister Ruth, 
6, like me were bom at Shushions Manor Farm. Before I was bom my parents were expecting 
me to be a boy so I ended up being christened Janet Douglas Ward. My younger sister Debbie 
born in 1920 was the only one born at Weeping Cross House. The house had been owned by 
Henry Twigg and had been built by his father John Twigg who also built the much older farm 
Barnfields nearby. When my father bought the house according to advertisements at the time 
it was called Weeping Cross. The large house on the opposite side of Cannock Road had been 
called Weeping Cross House until it was sold in 1915 and renamed Baswich House when it 
became a boys’ preparatory school. 



Weeping Cross House the south side. 

The Cedar trees on the left overlooked the top of Radford Bank. 







Weeping Cross House was an impressive Victorian house built in the shape of the letter L. 
There were three reception rooms, and a large marble staircase with iron bannisters and a four 
inch polished mahogany rail down which we children would slide, the entrance hall had a 
central domed glass above it, for years a large stuffed kangaroo holding a dinner gong stood in 
the hall; it ended up in the walled garden. There was a big kitchen which had a coal-burning 
range; the fire was let go out at night. I remember one ghastly episode when our cat Felix crept 
into the open oven overnight and when our cook May started the fire the next morning she shut 
the oven door and poor Felix was cooked alive. It was very distressing for us all. Off the 
kitchen was the door to enormous cellars which ran underneath the kitchen and beyond where 
apples, vegetables, preserves, pheasants and rabbits were stored. Our father was a bit of 
disciplinarian at times. One of our punishments if we misbehaved was to be put down the 
cellar steps and kept in the dark - a very terrifying experience which we disliked intensely. The 
biggest thrashing I ever had from my father was when he found Debbie and I dancing on his 
beloved billiard table. Father was also very strict about making us eat our food and we were 
never allowed to leave anything on our plates. Anything left over from one meal was served 
up at the next until it was eaten. One of the expressions used by my father during meal times 
was “Every time a sheep bleats it loses a nibble” presumably encouraging us not talk while 
eating. Even today in our family a clean plate is known as a ‘Granddaddy’s Plate’. Upstairs 
there were four main bedrooms, the nursery wing was above the back kitchen, a billiard room 
and the servants’ quarters in the attic. There was a back stairs or a servants’ stairs off the 
kitchen. 

Upstairs we had a cheerful nursery with a wood fire surrounded by a large rectangular fire 
guard. I remember one day Debbie and I, in our blue and white crawlers, thought it would be 
fun to throw all our toys and books inside the guard and have a big fire. It took off really 
well and if our mother’s help, Miss Louisa Farrier, Far as we called her, had not smelt the fire 
we might well have been burned to death. Far was with our family for fifty six years and was 
more like a mother to us even though we loved our mother. Generally we had a cook and 
maid who both wore uniforms and a gardener. 




Weeping Cross House the north side with the Victorian Conservatory seen from the tennis court. 



Sheep grazing on a field to the south side of Weeping Cross House. The tennis court can be seen to the right behind the 
tree with the walled garden beyond. The row of trees on the left overlooked Radford Bank. 





William the gardener cutting the lawn on the south side of the house. The Summer House was down a long path 
on the left. The path in the photo lead round to the front of the house. The Cedar tree overlooked Radford Bank. 



Looking south from the front of Weeping Cross House to the fields which are now covered by the houses of the 
Wildwood Estate. 
















Miss Louisa Farrier our housekeeper/nanny known as Far. Janet, Ben, Ruth and Debbie Ward about 1926. 

















Wash Day was on a Monday when the big boiler in the corner of the back kitchen was filled 
with water and a fire lit underneath; the clothes were regularly stirred with a big dolly and were 
then fished out and put through the mangle to squeeze out the water. Finally they were either 
hung outside or placed on enormous clothes horses spread around the laundry. The next day 
they were ironed with flat irons that were heated round a central stove. I don’t think we ever 
managed to get a washing machine installed at Weeping Cross. My father was not over keen 
on spending money. We made our own electricity with a petrol driven motor which charged 
rows and rows of batteries in an outhouse. 

The grounds of the house were made up of lawns with some fine specimen trees - two tall 
Cedars by the drive, two Monkey Puzzles, a very old Mulberry tree at the end of the grass 
tennis court which had masses of fruit. It was a wonderful backcloth for our home-produced 
plays when we were teenagers. In the front field we had about twelve walnut and bannock trees 
- a kind of large walnut. The grass tennis court-cum-croquet lawn was also used by us for 
tennis quoit. We all loved tennis but could never beat Father who played for the County. A 
Witch Elm in front of the drawing room provided welcome shade in the summer. 

There was a large walled garden with greenhouses in which we grew grapes and many other 
plants. There was a separate Tomato House. We had hens in the nut walk which surrounded 
the walled kitchen garden. I think we all inherited a love of gardens from our mother but I 
learned much about gardening from the gardeners starting off with the importance of pot 
washing. There was a beautiful Victorian conservatory at the back of house. 



The Walled Garden 










Doorway looking out from Walled Garden Doorway looking into Walled Garden 


We had our own house cow which provided milk for the family and my father bought beef 
stock in the spring for fattening up and then selling them in the autumn. My father rented 
some of the land he didn’t need to the neighbouring Bamfields Farm. 

We had a lovely Summer House down a long path which we turned into our den. We bathed 
in the Staffordshire & Worcestershire Canal which ran at the bottom of our fields - the water 
was clean enough in those days - and also in the marl pit which had water hens and had an 
island in the middle. It is still there today surrounded by houses. 



The Summer House at Weeping Cross House which became our den. 





Dr Reid was the family doctor who took out my tonsils on our washstand at home. He did his 
rounds in a pony and trap. I remember my sister Ruth nearly died when she was very ill with 
measles. Mother had to sponge her down with cold water to get her very high temperature 
down. Before the Second World War our life at Weeping Cross was a very happy one. We 
used to walk to Baswich Church where we had the centre box in the gallery. Walking down 
Baswich Lane in those days we were right in the country with green fields on both sides. 
Sometimes we went in our cart. The Rev Hitchen was the vicar and when I was about twelve I 
fell madly in love with the young curate Leonard Birch a very handsome chap with fair hair 
and blue eyes. I used to flirt with him from our box. When I married and came to Worcestershire 
I found he was the vicar of a nearby parish. He subsequently christened my first two children. 
I have always kept up with him and he only died in Hallow near Worcester in 1993, survived 
by his wife Betty. 

The boys from Baswich House Prep School in their boaters also walked down to Baswich 
Church on Sundays. We used to have great fun helping them retrieve their boaters when a 
strong wind blew them off. After church we used to walk up to Walton to attend Sunday School 
taken by Miss Tagg. 



Baswich Lane looking down towards the church with the entrance to Weeping Cross Farm on the left. 






Radford Bank looking towards Stafford. Weeping Cross House was behind the trees on the left. The two cottages 


belonging to Weeping Cross House were further down on the left. Our gardener lived in one of them. 



A rural Weeping Cross at the cross roads circa 1919 looking towards Walton and Rugeley. Baswich Lane is on the left. 
The wall and hedge on the right are on the boundary of Baswich House. The short lane on the right went past the drive 
to Baswich House and on to Cannock Road and the drive to Weeping Cross House. 










From the age of four until he was eighteen my brother Ben was a boarder at Wolverhampton 
Grammar School. I think he lived in with a family in Tettenhall. Ruth like myself and Debbie 
went to Green Hall Preparatory School which was in a large Georgian building at the start of 
Lichfield Road in Stafford. Miss Margaret McCrea was the headmistress. There was no bus 
service when we first started so Deborah and I walked the two miles to town. We enjoyed the 
walk as there was a sweet shop at Rickerscote where we could spend our pocket money. When 
the bus service started we caught to bus to school. Sometimes Far came to walk us home, and 
then to the Girls’ High School at The Oval before going away to Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
Ruth went on to Liverpool Physical Education College where she played lacrosse for the north 
of England. Later Debbie and I went as boarders to Howells School, Denbigh, North Wales. 
We usually travelled there by train and rarely saw our parents during term time. My mother 
only drove a car towards the end of her life when she bought an old Austin 12 with gate gears 
in which we all learned to drive in the front field. My father started off with a Sunbeam and 
ended up with a Rover. 

Just down on the left on Radford Bank were two cottages which came with Weeping Cross 
House when it was bought by my father. Our gardener William lived in one of them and he 
was followed there by Mr and Mrs Thoms who left to run the shop by the canal. Finally Alice 
Snape and her husband Fred lived there. He had been a miner and the work in the mines had 
affected his health and later his heart. He was with my father until he died. We gave the 
cottage to the Snapes and when the Wildwood Estate was built they sold the cottage and bought 
a bungalow there. 

The other cottage was tenanted by Mr and Mrs Gardener. Mr Gardener worked at Stafford 
Baths and every night after work went down to The Trumpet Inn by the canal with his little 
dog. They had no children and we became surrogate family. She was wonderful with her 
hands and could make anything. After a few years they bought a house opposite so that Mrs 
Gardener, or Mrs G as we called her, could take in lodgers, all men from British Reinforced 
Concrete - BRC - just down the Lichfield Road at the junction with Silkmore Lane or men 
from English Electric - later just a short distance further on over the railway line. When Mr 
Gardener died Mrs G moved to Congreve House opposite the Post Office in Walton on the 
Hill. Whenever we returned home from boarding school we couldn’t wait to visit her. Mrs G 
had a great influence on us girls as we were growing up. One of her sayings was that the apple 
at the top of the tree was the sweetest. 

She had lots of lodgers over the years and we got to know many of them. Geoffrey Thomas, 
one of the more attractive lodgers, tried his charm with all the Ward girls but I’m afraid we all 
spumed him. Later Mrs G had another lodger a civil engineer called Fanny Stokes, real name 
Francis, who was a great mgby fanatic and a friend of Jack Evans from an old Weeping Cross 
family. My sister Ruth met him at Mrs Gs and married him on 15 th August 1936 at Holy Trinity 
Church, Baswich. It was the year our mother died so Ruth had to deal with all the arrangements 
herself. John Pope who married Peggy Miller was another lodger. Another lodger was a Dr 
Amsby who like Mrs G was a keen golfer and he soon became her companion and friend. They 
played at Brocton Hall Gold club where my father who was a good left-handed golfer was the 
Captain. Mrs G was also involved with The Copper Kettle tea rooms in St Mary’s Passage, 
Stafford. 



My brother Ben went into farming at the age of eighteen and farmed at Donnington Wood, 
Shropshire. Donnington Wood was later taken at the beginning of World War Two by 
Woolwich Arsenal and Ben had to move but thanks to compensation he was able to get a much 
bigger farm at Ryton near Shifnal on the Apley Estate nearby. He was very successful as a 
farmer growing a variety of crops and rearing different animals. He used horses for a long time 
rather than a tractor as they were better on heavy land. He married Margaret a musician from 
Wellington. My father with his usual fixed ideas thought she was unsuitable as a farmer’s wife 
but he was proved to be wrong. He would not go to the wedding as she was not a country girl 
and for years he would have nothing to do with her. Pegs however won through with her 
unfailing sweetness and she and Ben were happy together which is all that mattered. They had 
three children and were married for over fifty years. Ben died in 1988. 

My sister Debbie married Morton Douglas a naval officer in 1942. Again my father obstinately 
did not accept the match but they survived. They had three children. They moved to 
Coppenhall after Morton retired from the navy. Debbie died in 1994 after a long fight against 
cancer. 

The Hand family were our nearest neighbours and they lived at Near Cross a large Victorian 
house further on along Cannock Road. Mr Richard Hand lived with his wife - she was Miss 
Holman Hunt of the painter’s family - and two children Jack and Betty neither of whom 
married. They always had a governess Miss Tagg but they longed to go to a normal school and 
be with other children. During the war Jack, who was deaf, worked at Stafford Station. Betty, 
who had a speech impediment, worked at a restaurant in Stafford and loved it. Mr Hand died 
in 1939. 

Further along on the same side of the Cannock Road was Crossfields and just beyond that was 
Barnfields Farm farmed by Mrs Sarah Davis and her sons James and George. She was 
bedridden for some years and I remember going with my mother to visit her and take her 
provisions. Mrs Davis died sometime in the 1930s and her sons continued there. The house 
and farmland were rented by the Parrots in the early 1940s. When Stafford Corporation bought 
the farm in 1945 the Parrots continued to rent it. 

Just opposite our house was Baswich House at the junction of Milford Road and Cannock 
Road. It was a large property with lots of land and a few cottages. It had at one time been 
called Weeping Cross House and had been the home of William Salt the banker and then 
Morton Philips whose family owned tape mills in Tean and Manchester. It was sold about 
1915 to a Mr Osborne who had a boys’ preparatory school there and called it Baswich House. 
In 1926 there was a colossal fire at Baswich House which caused a lot of damage and a lot of 
excitement locally. The boarders were put up by neighbours and we were able to give refuge 
to a few of the boys. 




Rupert and Bea Evans lived at Weeping Cross Cottage. They had three children: Ruth who 
was influential in sending me to a family in Austria to learn German when I was in my late 
teens, Trixie who was great fun and Jack who joined the family firm of estate agents Evans & 
Evans in Stafford. Rupert was a great friend of my father. Weeping Cross Cottage was sold 
after Rupert and Bea died. 

On Baswich Lane there was Weeping Cross Farm on the left hand side going down towards 
the church where Mr Mullee farmed and later about 1925 the Edwards family took it over. 
There were no houses between Edwards’ farm and Baswich Farm by Baswich Church - just 
fields. Our early days at Weeping Cross were happy and in the holidays we were joined by 
neighbouring children: Elma Carnegie, nee Lake who lived in a GEC house built in the 1920s, 
Mary Youngmark and Peggy Miller and John Pope are few of those I remember. 

My father ran the Ingestre Shoot as the Earl of Shrewsbury was still a minor when his father 
died. Father ran it for a syndicate consisting of my mother’s brothers and friends. She had 
four brothers the oldest of whom was Charles. He went out to South Africa before the First 
World War to join Randall Brothers and Hudson a firm of importers and exporters. He fought 
in the First World War. He married a Durban girl Mabel Bennett and they had seven children. 
Three of his sons fought in the Second World War and all three were lucky to survive. 

When my mother was taken ill in 1936 I went with her and Father to South Africa to see her 
brother Charles. We sailed along the east coast of Africa in a ship called Llandovery Castle. 
Sadly during our visit she died in Johannesburg. It would appear that the high altitude there 
affected her heart. We came back without Mother on the Windsor Castle. It was a very sad 
trip indeed. 

In 1937 I ventured out to Salzburg as an au pair. I went to a very musical family who two 
grand pianos in the lounge. It was a lovely city but my time there was spoilt because of the 
political tensions. There were a lot of Nazi meetings including some attended by the likes of 
Goebbels and Goering. It transpired that my host Dr Reitter became Gauleiter of Salzburg after 


the Anschluss in 1938. At that time Austria was a very poor country and needed to join up with 
Italy or Germany in order to survive. Germany was their choice. We knew nothing of the 
German persecution of the Jews. Even when I went to study German at the Academy in Munich 
we youngsters all thought that Hitler was doing great things for the country. 

I came home after a year as it was getting very heated politically. A friendly administrator at 
Stafford Infirmary persuaded me to take up physio-therapy and I went to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to do the training. By the time the course had finished the war had started and I was soon 
posted overseas with the Red Cross and had a very interesting time working in Army hospitals. 
I was in North Africa, Italy, Belgium and Germany for the final push and spending my last 
days in uniform after the war ended in Austria. I met my future husband, Guy Baines, a surgeon 
in the Parachute Regiment in Munster, Germany. He was one of the first to arrive at Belsen 
Concentration Camp an experience that he never quite got over. After being demobbed and 
returning to England, Guy secured a Surgical Consultancy at the Queen Elizabeth Hospital in 
Birmingham where he stayed until he retired in the 1970s. Guy had originally trained at 
Cambridge and at St Thomas’ Hospital, London. 

During the Second World War Weeping Cross House was filled with evacuees. Far and Dad 
enjoyed having them even though at this time most of the family had left home and they had 
little help in the house. I remember my father flirting madly with two women school teachers. 
I bought my first car early in the War from Joy Bennett the wife of an RAF officer who was 
renting a house in Baswich Lane. It took me up and down to Newcastle-on-Tyne but often 
needed a bit of a tickle under the bonnet. I became quite an expert on carburettors. 



Guy and I on our wedding day outside Holy Trinity Baswich October 31st 1948. 
The reception was held at Weeping Cross House. 






W« s were united 

by the marriage at Berks* .ch 
Parish Church, Stafford on SaU 
unlay of Mr. Guy Harrison Baines. 
F R.C S son of Archdeacon and 
' Mrs Bainrt. Wcsiwooci. Striven. 
Kna rev borough, and M*ss Oanal 
Douglas K^^Mcom^aughtej^f 
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staff! 

I The bride's father Is a well- 
known member of the agricultural 


HP Ward and of the late 
WaidL Weeping Cross House. 


community, serving on the Staf- 
fordMure Agricultural Exi cut ive 
Committer The bridegroom Is a 
Birmingliam consulting s ur geon. 

Archdeacon Baines conducted 
tlw service, which was choral, be¬ 
ing assisted by the Riv R. Baines. 
Vicar of 8t Peters. Harrogate 
< brother of the bridegroom • and 
the Rev C. J. Barry i vicar of 
Berkawich - with - Waltoni The 
church was decorated fur the oc¬ 
casion 

Oivin away by her fattier, the 
bride wore a gown of heavy bio- 
cade with a Chantilly lace veil 
Her bouquet mm* o! white rosea 

The bridesmaids Miss M Chert- 
ham and Miss P Wadding ten. 
were in cherry-red velvet with 
headdreaaes to match, and they 
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mtims Lull* Mifs Gaye [Ward 
, «niece of the bride>. wa.< also in 
cherry-red velvet, while lh»- page. 
Master Michael Douglas, the 
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shirt 

| Mr 8. Davidson PRC8, wa* 
best man. and the groomnr«<n 
»were Ucsit -Commander Morton 
Douglas. Mr. Frank and Mr 

Anthony Hawiaon 

A reception at Weeping Cross 
House was attended bv 100 guests 
Afterwards Mr and Mrs Bainrs 
left for tlieir fconc\moon m Devon 
•and Corns a i. the bride travelling 
in a blue cord<d suit with bur¬ 
gundy accessories They w ill reside 
, at 23. Calthvpe Road. Ed g boston. 


By kind permission of the British Newpaper Archive. 


After I was married I came over from Edgbaston to see my father every week. We later moved to 
Tardebigge near Bromsgrove. We had four children and seven grandchildren. My husband 
Guy died in 1984. We had been married thirty six years. 


My father was very much involved in the farming community. He served on various 
committees over many years and was a frequent writer of fortright letters to the local press on 
farming issues. At various times he was Vice President of the Staffordshire Branch of the NFU 
- the National Farmers’ Union, Chairman of the Stafford Branch of the NFU, representative 
for the NFU on Staffordshire Agricultural Wages Commission, member of the Land Tax 
Commission for Staffordshire, member of the Trent River Board, during the War Chief speaker 
at the Food Production Campaign organised by the NFU, adjudicator for the Ploughing and 
Hedge-cutting competion for Staffordshire Agricultural Society. 


My father died in 1965 aged 83. Despite the fact that he did not like to spend money my father 
was very generous in his will to our dear housekeeper Far and to others who worked for him at 
Weeping Cross House as the extract from the Birmingham Daily Post Tuesday 31 May 1966 
shows. 















My father R.P.Ward 


Mr Richard Pedley Ward of Weeping Cross House, Weeping Cross, Stafford £165,870 (£165,310 net). He left £500 to the 
Royal Wolverhampton School, £500 to Dr Barnardo's Homes, an annuity of £200 if in his service, or £1000 if not to his 
housekeeper Louisa E Farrier and the use of a residence for her for life, £100 and £20 for each year of service from 
December 1959 to his gardener Frederick Snape if in his employ at his death and £50 to Stanley H Jones. 

By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive. 


We bought our old housekeeper Far - Miss Farrier - a flat at The Shawms on Radford Bank 
just across from Weeping Cross House. She had been with our family for 56 years. She died 
in the early 1970s from cancer. The Shawms had previously been owned by James Bostock the 
shoe manufacturer of Lotus Shoes fame and his wife. They had two sons and a daughter. 
Harold Bostock used to walk or cycle to work on the other side of Stafford every day. The 
Bostocks like many of the old well off families in Berkswich Parish had their own box in 
Baswich Church. 

Weeping Cross House was put on the market and sold around 1965-67. It was demolished 
soon after and the large housing estate known as Wildwood was built on its fields. 


POSTSCRIPT 

In 2008 to celebrate Janet’s 90 th birthday her daughter Rachel-Claire Cunynghame compiled 
a book on her life entitled Janet Baines Diary of a Shropshire Lass, published by Loose 
Chippings Books, Chipping Campden. 

Janet Baines died in 2014 aged 96. She was the last surviving member of the Ward family of 
Weeping Cross House, Stafford. 


Additional information on Miss Farrier by Josephine Parrott who as a child in the 1940s lived with 
her parents at Barnfields Farm a few fields away from Weeping Cross House. She remembers visiting 
Weeping Cross House. 

Across the fields from us on the same side of the road was a large residence, Weeping Cross 
House, which had once been the Twigg family home but in our time was occupied by Mr Ward 
who was very much a gentleman. Every day in his lapel he would wear a fresh flower from 
his heated greenhouse. As I never saw him out and about much I assume he must have suffered 
from some illness or other. On the lawn of Weeping Cross House was a huge mulberry tree. 
In the autumn it was laden with fruit that dropped on to the lawn much of it left to rot. I spent 
many happy summer afternoons in the company of Mr Ward’s housekeeper, Miss Farrier. She 


filled my early summer afternoon with nature walks. I picked wild flowers and pressed them 
between the pages of Alice in Wonderland. Once pressed they would be put into a scrap book 
and named I had much pleasure from this. She encouraged me to pick and press flowers, label 
them and stick them in a book. Mother had bought me a very tacky fully illustrated copy Alice 
in Wonderland, a book I loathed and in fact never finished reading even after much 
encouragement from my Mother. I found the book was ideal for putting the flowers in and 
then leaving under a heavy piece of furniture for pressing - until Mother found out! 

Miss Farrier also taught me about collecting birds’ eggs as a hobby, how to blow out the 
contents, to label the eggs and then to box them in cotton wool. The blowing of the eggs was, 
at times, unpleasant if they were addled and had a chick starting to form. In those days it wasn’t 
yet illegal to collect wild birds’ eggs. The Davis brothers, living in the other section of our 
house, actually had an ostrich egg which they would bring out to show me when I took my 
collection to show them. The garden was very well maintained and on the lawn was a huge 
mulberry tree, which yielded large quantities of fruit. A few fields away from the big house 
was a pond with a little island in the middle. Miss Farrier said it was an ornamental lake to a 
house that was previously close by - whether this was true or a story to feed by imagination I 
do not know. As a special treat, Miss Farrier would sometimes take me back to have a cup of 
tea with Mr Ward. This I did find more of a trial than a treat as I found him rather intimidating. 
We would all sit round a fire in his library making small talk with me trying so hard to be extra 
polite. 



